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ANALYSIS OF THE MESSIAH. 
By Sir G. A. MACFARREN, 


PART THE THIRD. 


The Duet, closing out of the key in which it 
commences, is in itself incomplete, but it is continued 
in the chorus which is connected with it by the 
recurrence of its principal Subject 
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sting ? But thanks, but thanks, thanks, thanks be to God 
that is now submitted to a new contrapuntal develop- 
ment equally skilful with the former. I can trace no 
purport of expression in this recurrence of the same 
musical phrase to the different words, and can 
therefore only regard it as designed to give unity to 
the musical construction. 


AIR. 








If God be for us, who can be against us ? who shall 
lay anything to the charge of Goa’s elect ? 

“It is God that justifieth, who is he that condemneth ? 

It is Christ that died, yea, rather that is risen again, 
who is at the right hand of God, who makes inter- 
cession for us.}—Romans, vili., 31, 33, 34- 


This Air is melodious and flowing ; but I feel its 
chief merit to be in the repose it presents before the 
exultant and vigorous effect of the final Chorus. 


CHORUS. 


Worthy ts the Lamb that was slain, and hath 
redeemed us to God by Hits blood, to receive power, and 
riches, and wisdom, and strength, and honour, and 
glory, and blessing 

Blessing and honour, glory and power, be unto Him 
that sitteth upon the throne, and unto thé Lamb, for 
ever and ever.—Revelations, v., 12, 13. 


This series of choral movements is, to speak the 
highest of all possible praise, an appropriate and 
worthy conclusion to the great work that in these 
times is scarcely less influential than the Church 
herself in familiarising the sacred texts in which the 
purport of the Christian faith is embodied. 

What we may understand as the Introduction is 
wonderfully great and majestic The accelerated 
movement for the graduaily ascending passage at the 
point, “To receive power,”’ &c., as alternated with the 
massive enunciation of the opening words, has a 
jubilant effect that is powerfully exciting. 


We have then a fugal movement on this very 
dignified Subject, — 
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hidden in the spontaneous, natural, and thoroughly 
genial character that most eminently distinguishes it. 
The unbounded expansiveness of the theme can only 
be exceeded by the still greater breadth of the 
harmony with which this may be truly said to be 
aggrandized, and the homage of an universe, tumult- 
tongued, is thus gorgeously but reverently paid to 
Him whose grandest creation is the mind of man 
which can conceive and can sympathise with such a 
tribute. 

Introduced by a dominant cadence is the final 
“Amen,” which is an alla capella fugue in the 
strictest style upon the following Subject :— 
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so elaborate and so powerfully written as to be 
eminently effective, even after the excellent move- 
ment that precedes it, and so great an example of 
mastery as to induce the belief that Handel must 
have concentrated all his energies upon the close of a 
work which was destined to be the key-stone of his 
immortality. 

There are, in the Fitzwilliam library, at Cambridge, 
some sketches for the final movement in Handel's 
hand-writing, in which is to be traced the process of 
the composer's elaboration, and the gradual develop- 
ment of this complicated piece of musical construction. 

With reference to the early effect of this noble 
Chorus, I may cite an interesting anecdote related by 
a witness of the first performance of the Oratorio :— 

“The Oratorio was soon afterwards brought out in 
London, and the grand Hallelujah Chorus was 
intended for the conclusion, but finding that the 
second act hung heavily, and that some disappoint- 
ment began to be expressed, Handel instantly rushed 
forwards, and commanded the last chorus to be then 
performed. This was most triumphantly encored, 
and this expedient completely saved that inspired 
Oratorio.” — 7. Cradock's Literary and Miscellaneous 
Memoirs, Vol. I. p. 124. 

There is some discrepancy between this rather 
vague account and the more definite historical 
particulars collected in my Preface., The only inter- 
pretation I can put upon Mr. Cradock’s statement is, 
that, at the first performance of the Messiah in 
London it was intended to omit the whole of the 
Third Part: that, probably from some failure in the 
execution, the Hallelujah Chorus produced not the 
expected effect, so, to redeem the work from non- 
success, Handel on the exigency of the moment, 
unexpectedly added the Amen Chorus, of which we 
see the fortunate result. The powers of the composi- 
tion are not diminished by the increased powers of 
execution that distinguish the performances of our 
days from those of the time of Handel ; and I canaot 
believe that any one who has reverence for the subject, 
appreciation for the music, regard for the executants, 
consideration for his neighbours, or respect for him- 
self, will leave the performance of this Amen Chorus 
unheard, of this Oratorio unconcluded. 


Thus terminates this very important work, the 





greatness of which may justly be compared to the 
grandeur of its subject, and the general appreciation 
of which is akin to the universal interest of the 
Christian world in its sacred theme. 
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May this brief analysis of Handel's greatest master- THE MUSICIAN. 
piece be accepted as an humble tribute to his From the Etude 
immortal genius,—and may the admiration, the | : 
respect, the hero-worship of all ages and all | We have been handed by the author, Mr. Emil 
climes, so long as his mighty productions remain | Liebling, a very interesting sketch of the musician, 
to win the affectionate reverence of mankind, do| which will no doubt be perused with profit and 
justice to the memory of GEorGE FrepERIC HANDEL! | pleasure by many musicians and lovers of music. 

| “If we glance at the present state of music in the 

| world, we find a most wonderful activity displayed, 
| Music is taught everywhere (such as it is) ; there may 
| be homes without mothers (and vice versa), but never 
| without a piano. Even the staid old farmer catches 
| the prevailing mania, and invests the products of the 
THE USE OF THE PEDAL IN PIANOFORTE _ soil in a cabinet organ, vULGO melodeon. Everybody 
| studies music. From the high-priced teacher to the 

PLAYING. | young lady who advertises that the best instruction 

| will be given in exchange for board—they are aj 

Four Lecrurres sy Hans Scumiprt. | busy It is taught everywhere, wholesale and retail; 

| . ’ ’ 

WRITTEN FOR THE USE OF THE STUDENTS OF THE | at the musical colleges solid appreciation of progress 
VIENNA CONSERVATORIUM OF MUSIC, WITH UPWARDS | !S shown by the bestowal of gold medals, and every 
an sim tein | year a large number of incipient teachers are let loose 

|upon the unsuspecting communities. There is, 
_especially in the western cities, a fashion among 
| young ladies, with whom there exists no necessity to 
|do so, to teach a little in the neighbourhood and 
: |among their immediate friends. It is true that the 
rhe illustrations of this work have been misplaced- | public at large is comparatively safe, but still it hurts 
Our readers are requested to transpose them according | some more needy person. And while this desire to 
to the following directions :— | be ‘on the make’ as well as the rest of the world 

Page 92. After paragraph 2 insert example from | Might be inexcusable if the head of the family had 
top of second column—After paragraph 7 insert first | been toying with lard or some other slippery 

— bans tes seth |commodity, still teachin ight to be left to those 

me it tg y, $s eaching ought to be le 
example from page 106—After paragraph 9 insert | who, having studied music as a profession, choose to 
second example from page 106. exercise it as such. 

Page 106. After paragraph 1 insert first example} ‘The public can only be of service to the musician 
from page 117—After paragraph 3 insert second | in three ways : It can either take lessons from him, 
example from page 117. | or go to his concerts, or give him an occasional good 

Page 117. After paragraph 1 insert first exampl _ | Saar If an able ra lm ecsecgys ee the goed wettest 
; 6 f . yueag " ° . pie /carry on the business part of his art in a business 
in this Dec. 13 issue—After paragraph 3, column 2)| way, he is sure to succeed anywhere. Good teaching 
insert second example in this Dec. 13 issue. is at a premium, and high-priced teachers most 
eagerly sought, but not exactly on account of their 


G. A. MACFARREN. 





Translated from the German by JoHN BROADHOUSE. 



































Right Hand. price. : ; 
—4—— + — ea |. “It is here, where the executive artist (the one who 
—2,6 —6—_ |—_ >. —_ {J— a—— or plays himself, and has 
—26 \— 6 — J — | sings plays h If, and has perchance reached a 
. x,S- “S- Ss. Ss: | high degree of proficiency) has the advantage over 
| the mere theorist. Advanced work can only be done 
i eee | by practical demonstration. There is not enough of 
C > 2—- wots 9-0-8: ——— | the absolutely definite about music to admit of its 
<—-4$— as Tine tt being taught by mere explanation. But the trouble 
e =~. ‘ | with many musicians is that they do not attend to 
&e. | their business properly. They presume upon the 
ie oe alll aad | patience of their patrons in every conceivable way, 
SE LT TRE UN 2 Come eg a : ais : d 
inciligocaselifnc-chinaesnnenlisnaieaataassaae _and when, by numberless irregularities, they have 
ee een os 


—_ —————+— | succeeded in scattering their class far and wide, they 
‘complain of want of appreciation on the part of the 
| public. Now the public is perfectly willing to pay 

of | well for gcod work, but it wants the work in return 

for good money. 
| “This brings us to concerts. They never pay. 
EDITING AND FINGERING MUSIC. | Only rich musicians give concerts ; the poor ones 
|can’t, because they are poor enough already. They 
ia: aie el ae oe i , are exceptions—there is the concert for the benefit of 
s persons attach much importance to collections of | various objects ted with the church. Perhaps 
standard works, fingered and edited by more or less well-| - oseng we a agape athaciys i h for the 
known artists. ' The practice, however, has led. to much | it needs calcimining, or a new water pitcher for th 
maltreatment of the author’s text in order to render it more | Sunday school is wanted—at once a concert ad 
in accordance with the individual views of the editor, a | arranged and the money is raised. Or an ambitious 

course which cannot be condemned too strongly. As far as | composer has a still more ambitious composition {0 

Fy Sa ee _ aly advisable in special in- | bring out. In that case; his friends whose —_ 

Stances, and then it should only be inserted sparingly in | ble j ; , i the 

order to aid the student in Genieden the difficulties of hes =, — renee ogy baw 4; bec sero dese 

unusually intricate passage, for the simple reason thi oh pet of an & eS ee ee a. 

Be, for ne Coenen Say: eae Ital to finish her vocal studies, not 

depends on the natural conformation of the hand, which to go to ita y, Just ” - . ’ a 

differs in various individuals, and therefore a detailed sys- because she needs it ; or some lady of fashion has 

tem of fingering that will be found convenient by one player | Protege who needs some money ; in the latter cae 
will often perplex another who can produce the desired | some friends are invited to contribute a sum entirely 
effect far better by another method. lout of proportion with the enjoyment of the entet- 
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tainment offered, for the privilege of attending a 
select affair at some great mansion. 

«The artist, of course, is only tco happy to assist 
at all these affairs. He gets no pay, but he has the 
privilege of furnishing his own carriage If invited 
to play at church concerts, the delusive hope is 
held out to him by the committee who call that it 
will help him to spread _his name, increase his 
influence; if a brother artist gives the concert, he 
knows the result beforehand, as at a benefit concert 
it would be robbery to take pay. 

“The truth of the matter is that the prolific 
amateur has spoiled the business. Everything is 
done now by amateurs who might be called artistic 
flirts, for they simply coquet with the Muses. We 
have amateur base-ball clubs, amateur oarsmen, 
amateur tally-ho drivers, and amateur opera troupes 
—why not amateur musicians and amateur musical 
clubs? Amateurs are never criticised but they 
criticise with a vengeance. They never sing or 
play badly. Their performances are always charac- 
terised by a profusion of soul and sentiment, which | 
no professional can ever hope to possess. In fact, | 
all soul and no technique. They should know their 
place well enough to keep it, but spurred on by the 
plaudits of other amateurs, they keep on undismayed | 
in their career of wreckage. For it is one of the 
peculiarities of the species that they always applaud | 
a brother amateur copiously, but wink at each 
other ominously and maintain an attitude of extreme | 
reserve in showing their appreciation of really 
artistic performances. Their interests are too | 
identical, too dear to themselves to admit of wasting 
their applause on outsiders. Thus the standard of 
art has very much been lowered by semi-capable 
fashionables. 

“The dinner question is one where the public 
meets the artist. If he is asked to travel ina street | 
car on a stormy night three or four miles, and has 






















































































: the pleasure of walking home after cars have stopped 
running, at the imminent risk of being sand-bagged, | 
he is happy to do so for the privilege of entertaining | 
other people’s friends, for he gets his feed. The 
' dinner artist belongs to the most useful species, | 
‘ for he readily gives his services for the small | 
' consideration of ice cream and chicken salad. | 
' Comparative strangers feel at liberty to ask his | 
f services and feel insulted when refused, for such | 
. services are not considered worth anything in the | 
. way of remuneration. As at the musicale given | 
: by Mrs ‘Ponsonby de Tompkins,’ when Herr | 
< Liebhardt has just played, to him comes Lady | 
. Godolphin, who says, ‘You play charmingly, Herr 
: Liebhardt ; you must visit me in the country, and | 
y See my roses. I have the loveliest roses in England.’ | 
“ Herr Liebhardt answers: ‘I dank your ladyship | 
y very much, but I haf a vife and five children, and 
4 they cannot lif on roses.’ 
“As a matter of fact there is too much music. | 
* Artists shoot continually over people's heads by | 
a offering them things beyond their mental grasp, 
. and the public, alarmed by the detonation, dodges | 
i out of sight. Music is only one of a great many | 
ps Sonack through which culture may be reached. | 
“ The excess to which it is being carried at present 
™ 1S sure to experience a reaction. What we want 
- are serious artists who value their art highly, and | 
to 4 public who will look upon music as less of a| 
bes Pastime and upon artists as more than mere | 
he playthings."—Jndicator. 
res 
ot gars ON “ParsiraL.’”—Mr. Charles Dowdeswell | 
a a a lecture upon Richard Wagner's “ Parsifal” at | 
ase Wacn apham Hall on the 8th instant, on behalf of the 
ely aan Society. The lecture throughout had direct refer- | 
er: ) the 











passing through all the notes of the chromatic scale. 
remained as primitive as this for a long time, and more than 
one amateur was enabled to draw from it lullabies and other 
music of the kind; but the programme that could then be 
got from its circumscribed range had its limit there. 


“ Parsifal” the lecturer entered into a description of the 
ancient Greek tragedy, with a view of shewing some 
similarity between its “idées méres” and those of the 
Wagnerian music drama. The “melos” of Wagner's 
orchestra it was explained had taken the place of the Greek 
chorus. The miracle plays and mysteries of the middle ages 
were also alluded to as bearing a relationship to “ Parsifal.” 
rhe history and growth of the grail myth and the Parsifal 
story were traced, and some of the fundamental differences 
between the several versions of the latter pointed out. 
The structure of the Bayreuth Theatre was described, after 
which the lecturer told, in elaboration, the story of Wagner’s 
“ Parsifal,” and entered into a minute description of the 
drama as it is, seen on the Bayreuth Stage, var ing his re- 
marks by references to the music and elucidations of Wagner's 
intentions. The poem was stated to be permeated with an 
allegorical symbolism, and was one of the greatest ethical 
conceptions of our age. During the evening a few illustra- 
tions from the work were admirably rendered by Miss Rolls, 
Messrs. Joseph Tapley, Walter Dowdeswell, and Percy 
Stranders. At the close a vote of thanks was accorded to 
Mr. Dowdeswell, whose lecture it appeared was the first of 
two, the second one being devoted to an analysis of the 


musical motives of the work. There was a good attendance. 





THE OCARINA: 


For a few years past the fairs of Paris and its environs 
have been offering to amateurs of music a charming little 
instrument called the ocarina. Its name and those of the 
manufacturers affixed to it (Girola, Donizetti, etc.) tell us 
plainly enough that it is of Italian origin. The mountaineer 
who is said to have devised it, not only for his diversion but 
also as a means of defence (since it may serve to give a blow 
with), scarcely thought that his rough invention would be 
patented, have the run of public places, enter parlors, and 
even figure in the midst of philharmonic societies. 

It is, then, not only a new plaything, but a genuine 
musical instrument that we desire to extol in enumerating 
the advantages that will everywhere cause it to be preferred 
to the wooden flageolet or the tin flute. 

At its debut the ocarina was merely a little glazed baked 
clay, having the form of a black radish externally, but hollow 
internally, provided at the side with a mouth piece, and 
having nine or ten little apertures along it in place of keys. 
Its sonorous power ranged from wé natural to fa of the octaves 
It 


A cert.in band of minstrels once passed through our 


| northern towns, and their presence there has not been 
forgotten, 
mandolin, and the violin, in order to give delightful serenades 
with well tuned ocarinas. 
But although in harmony, their scores, since they varied 
only from the melody to the third of the same octave, did 
not have the same interest as if they had been rendered from 
a grave toa sharp tone; and this gave rise to the idea of 
manufacturing the instrument in different sizes. 
soon appeared the soprano ocarina, which was smaller than 
an ordinary carrot and clearer than a small flute, and the 
double bass ocarina, larger than a pumpkin and graver than 
the alto. 
ocarina still had one drawback, and that was that it could 
| not accord with the piano or flute, from which it sometimes 
| differed by one note. 
provided with a piston, which, when drawn out or pushed 
in, raised or lowered the sounds by one note. 


This little troop had put aside the harp, the 


It was original and delightful. 


So there 


The principle remained the same. [But the 
To obviate this, the instrument was 


Finally, as a last improvement, a series of keys was added 


symmetrical with the row of holes on the left side, thus 
giving a second complete scale. 


The idea embodied in this simple instrument has caused 


| us to make an experiment that has proved quite successful 
We took a pilgrim’s gourd, and first made some minute 
apertures in it, arranged something like those of the ocarina, 
For a mouth piece we affixed to it with wax an old one from 
a clarinet that was provided with a reed. 
notes—perfect gamuts—we enlarged each of the apertures 
with a knife until it gave the tone, and we now have a 
sordine that in no wise cedes to the hautboy for solos which 
are not very complicated. 
preferable to those given by the ocarina, since they emanate 
performances at Bayreuth. Before dealing with | from wood and not from clay.—Za Nature. 


In order to obtain 


The sounds thus obtained are 











WHOLESALE ONLY.-—HAAKE'S AND SCHIEDMAYER AND SOEHNE'S PIANOS.—76, LONG LANE, E.C. 
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ORCHESTRA AND MUSICAL EDUCATION. [ 


* The Orchestra. Musical 
LReview.” December 13th 1g94, 








TO ALL TEACHERS OF SINGING!! 
THE SIMPLEST AND EASIEST METHOD of 
Learning to Sinc at Sicut from the Srarr, is by 


means of the LETTER-NOTE SYSTEM. 
T 





The following Works are recommended :— 


ELEMENTARY SINGING MASTER. A Complete 


the Method. Cloth 
In this course the notes are 


Course of Instruction on 
Is. 6d.; paper, Is. 
gradually withdrawn. 


ELEMENTARY SINGING SCHOOL. Being the 


Exercises in the above work, published sepa- | 


rately, for use of pupils, in 2 parts. 3d. each. 


LETTER-NOTE SINGING METHOD. A course) 


of Elementary instruction arranged principally 
in four part Harmony. Paper, Is. 
In the following courses the notes are 
throughout. 


CHORAL GUIDE. Being the exercises of the above | 


work published separately in two parts, price 3d. 
each, in wrapper. This is a systematic course, 
leading the student by easy stages to a thorough 
convcrsance with the art of sight singing. 


SCHOOLMUSIC Revisedandenlargededition. Part | 


I., 32 pp., stitched in paper cover, price 3d. contain- 


ing a complete course for Junior Pupils, with the | 
addition of Voice-training Exercises and Elemen- | 


tary Instruction in the Theory of Music. Theabove 


is also published in eight halfpenny numbers of 4 | 


pp.each. Thisis without exception the cheapest and 
most systematic educational work ever published. 
THE CHORAL PRIMER. A course of Elementary 
training, by David Colville. 
price 6d.; or in six 8-page Nos., 1d. each: 
contains a more thorough and complete course of 
training than any other work published at the price. 


LETTER-NOTE VOCALIST. For Class and Home 


Singing, being a carefully chosen selection of | 


favourite high-class melodies arranged as duets 
and trios, price stitched in paper cover, 3d. each. 


The following numbers are already published. | 


DUETS—No. 1. Ring for Christmas, Home 
Again; 2. Cherry Ripe; 3. Love’s Messenger ; 
s. Won't you buy my Pretty Flowers ? Freedom's 
Land; 6. Say a kind word when you can, 
Windows to the Sunrise; 8. Before all Lands, 


God Speed the Right, Our Country, Our Father- | 


land; 9. Harvest Song, Dulce Domum, Holiday 
TRIOS—No. 4. The Bells, Never say “I can’t’ ; 
7. See our Oars, How lovely are the Woods ; 
10. The Wild Rose, When Stormy Clouds, 
Don't Fret; 11. Have you ever heard the 
Echoes ; 12. Where art thou, Beam of Light? 
The entire Twelve Numbers handsomely bound 
in one volume, cloth, red edges, price 4s. 

CHORAL SCHOOL, consisting oF easy anthems, 
sacred songs, glees, and part-songs, by well-known 
composers, printed in old notation only, for 
elementary, intermediate and advanced practice, 
arranged for S, A. T. B. Twenty pages in 
wrapper, published at 4d., 2d. nett. 

Selected Favourite Songs, Notes lettered throughout, Handsome 

Liluminated Covers. 


No 1. HOME, DEAREST HOME! J. Guest. 
Arranged as a duet for soprano and contralto. 
Published at 4s., price 1s. 4d., nett. 

No. 2. OUR FAITHFUL FRIENDS. J. Guest. 
Song for mezzc-soprano or baritone. Published 
at 3s., price Is., nett. 


J. ADLEY & Co. 
Letter-note Publishers, 
260. CORNWALL ROAD, FINSBURY PARK, N. 
F. PITMAN, 20, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


Lettered | 


48 pp. in wrapper, | 





YARL OLMA’S CHERE AMIE VALSE, as performed before H.R.H, thd 
J 


Duke of Albany and nobility at Wynyard, aud by special request player 
eg . each night. Post free 24 stamps.--B. WILLIAMS, 19, Paternoste 
Row, E.C, 





W LLIAM M. HUTCHISON’S DISTANT LANDS. This fascinating 
song is already rivalling in popularity the same composer's celebrated 
“Dream Faces” and “ Ehren onthe Rhine.” “It has aswing and a* go’ which 
are sure to make it ‘take’ the popular ear and abide in the popular memory,” 
W M. HUTCHISON’S DISTANT LANDS, (suitable for lady or gentie 
« man) ‘s a beautiful composition of irresistible attractiveness, No 
singer should be without a copy. In D, E flat and F. Each 2s. net. Also 


—y 7; as a Waltz by Oscar Seydel. 28, net.—B. WILLIAMS, 19, Paternoster 
ow, E.C, 


Madame Antoinette Sterlings New Song. 
\ ADAME ANTOINETTE STERLING tings PATCHWORK, (doandio 
4 Barri’s latest and best song. Words by JAXONE. In Dand F, Each 9s, 
net, 
“ Life is but patchwork, and all that we love 
Shall some day be join d in the home above: 
For all that we treasure the Unseen Hand 
Will gather and perfect in that fair land. 


B. WILLIAMS, 19, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 





PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 


M ISS BESSIE HOLT, R.A.M. (Soprano),(Cf the London, Manchester, and 
P Newcastle Concerts). Address, 12g, Shelton Terrace, Lower Broughton 
Road, Manchester. . 
N\ ISS FUSSELLE (Soprano), Pupil of Madame Sainton-Dolby, can now 
_ accept Engagements for Orchestral, Oratorio, or Ballad Concerts—37 
| Harrington Square, Hampstead Road, N.W. 
| \ ISS EMILY PAGET (Soprano, R.A.M., Certificated and Medallist for 
a Singing.) For Engagements for Oratorios. Ballad Concerts, &c. Address, 
19, Lloyd Square, Londcn. 
N ADAME TALBOT LEGG (Contralto). SOLO VOCALIST ONLY. For 
p Classical, Ballad, or Miscellaneous Concerts in town or provinces, 
Address, 94, Lenthall Road, Dalston. 
N R. W. H. TUTT, Mus. Bac., Cantab., L.R.A.M. in Composition, teaches 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Acoustics, &c., by correspondence. Ashburne, 
Derbyshire. 
\ ISS ELEANOR FALKNER (Soprano), Pupil of Mr. Sims Reeves—Of 
the London and Provincial Concerts. Address, Snow Hill, Wolver 
hampton, or, H. Nicholson, Esq., Leicester. 





sina SELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every description, also Libraries of 
| Music, Music Plates and Copyrights, Stocks-in-Trade, &c., (Sale devoted 

exclusively to this class of property) every month, single insti uments inserted, 
Consign ments received at any time.—PUTTICK and SIMPSON, 47, Leicester. 
| Square, London, W.C.—(Established, 1794.) 





Qt NLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music Publishers. Foreign Music 
K Importers, and Dealers in Musical Instruments. In direct communication 
With all the principal Continental publishers in Leipzig, Berlin, Hamburg 
Paris, Vienna, and Milan, Rooms for Teaching or Practising. Pianofortes 
American Organs, Harmoniums and all kinds of New and Second-hand Musical 
Instru ments on Sale or Hi:e.—84, New Bond-street (three doors from Oxford- 
Street, London, W. 





| Now Ready. 
SONATA For PIANoFortTE, BY GEORGE H. SWIFT, 

Organist, Parish Church, Hungerford. Price 3s. nett, 

_Lonpon : Nove.io, Ewer, & Co., 1, Berners Street, W. 





| The Man who does not Advertise has it done 
for him finally under the head of “Failures in 
Business.”— Musical Critic. 


| The Orchestra - 
MUSICAL REVIEW. 


Musical, Educational, Dramatic, & Literary. 
ONE PENNY-WEEKLY. 


| 





| SUBSCRIPTIONS. s. d. 
12 months eee ene ees ooo 6 6 
| 6 months eee eco ooo ooo .. 2 
3 months . : 4 


Remittances to be sent to WILLIAM REEVES, 185, Fle 
Street, London. 
| = = 


| ee OF a Oe ee ee — 


PuysicaL power is one thing, mental power is an 
altogether different thing. A musician may sit down 
_and read a sonata by Beethoven, he may grasp its 
spirit with all his heart and soul and yet be unable to 
_transmit his conception to the outer world :—he knows 

the meaning of the composition but disappoints him- 
self and everybody else in his attempt to reveal that 
meaning, and there can be only one reason for his 
failure, viz. imperfect technique. Now technique 
| means simply physical power and all our great pianists 
_ and organists have obtained their power from constant 
_and well directed practice ; but still this practice occu. 








Sole A.gent—HAMKE'S CELEBRATED PIANOS—r6, Long Lane, EC 
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pies so much time, it is such a dull, dreary toil that 


it is not a matter for wonder that a number of people 
have endeavoured to invent some instrument or other 
by means of which a certain amount of the drudgery 
attending the ordinary way of acquiring facility upon 


the pianoforte or organ may be dispensed with. Some. 


years ago an eminent firm of auctioneers had constantly 
in their catalogues a “new patent chirogymnast,” this 
appliance consisted of four or five small rings, into 
which the fingers were inserted, a spring at the top 
rendering a certain amount of pressure necessary to 
bring the fingers down to a level surface. The stock 
of chirogymnasts seems to have been exhausted, 
people bought them and probably endeavoured to 
utilize them, but nobody ever heard of any particular 


amount of benefit derived from them. Kalkbrenner, | 


a celebrated teacher, invented a “ hand-guide” but no 


one thinks of using it now; this and a number of | 


other similar inventions have been discarded and 
therefore it may be presumed that they have been found 


useless. However it by no means follows that because | 


machines have been invented which did not answer 
the purpose for which they were intended, nothing 
can possibly be done to assist the student of the 
pianoforte, and for this reason a new invention by 


cannot fail to excite a considerable amount of interest 
in the musical world. This appliance is called the 


THE HOUSE OF BRINSMEAD. 

If one may ever be allowed to lift for a moment the 
curtain which most properly veils family life from the 
prying eyes of the world, the 13th of last October 
was assuredly one of the days when such an act is 
permissible, for on that day the Brinsmeac family 
assembled to do honour to the 7oth birthday of John 
Brinsmead, the founder of the house of that name, 
which is known in every part of the world to which 
the pianoforte has penetrated. It was a purely family 
gathering, and as such, was of course private ; but the 
musical world ought to know, and must certainly be 
interested in knowing, that not the least important 
feature of the proceedings was the presentation of about 
three hundred letters of congratulation from friends 
and well-wishers in all parts of the globe, most of the 
letters being accompanied by photographs of the 
writers as a testimony of the esteem in which they 
held the veteran pianoforte maker. We are told on 
very high authority that “the days of our years are 
threescore years and ten,” and John Brinsmead is to 
be sincerely congratulated on the fact that on his 7oth 
birthday he shows but few symptoms of the “ labourand 


| sorrow” which are the usual concomitants of human 


: | life which projects itself into the eighth decade. 
Mr. J. Brotherhood of Stratford, Ontario, Canada, | 


The “ Brinsmead Works” at Kentish Town are an 
intensely practical concern, but there is an element 


of romance about them notwithstanding, for the 


“Technicon,” its inventor states that its use will save | ground on which they stand was some generations ago 
a great amount of the time ordinarily needed for the | in the possession of lineal ancestors of the present 
cultivation of the hand and arm. Mr. Brotherhood | family, and when the growing house of Brinsmead 
recommends this apparatus, particularly to those | found it imperatively necessary to “ lengthen its cords 
artistes and teachers who have not the time to} and strengthen its stakes,” the old property at 


practice as they would wish. All this may be true, 
but then it may not be true, the invention may be 


Kentish Town was bought back, and the title deeds 
came once again into the hands of the family, where, 


beneficial to some and equally prejudicial to others ; | judging from present appearances, they are likely long 


at all events it must be received with a certain amount | to remain. The factory is a model of its class ; every 
of caution, because though so many aids to pianoforte | 


technique have been devised, no one seems to have 
attempted to invent a machine by the use of which 
other difficulties may be overcome without the regular 
amount of practice ordinarily required. For instance, 
aman who has to perform a walking match, simply 
practices walking ; no one ever thought of inventing 
an appliance to place upon his legs to enable him to 
dispense with half of his practice, and even supposing 
that such an instrument could be devised ,it is 
doubtful whether its effect would be as permanent as 





| 


single department is in well-skilled and experienced 
hands ; and on the principle that a good whole can- 
not result from bad parts, every item, even to the 
smallest detail, is rigorously tested before it is allowed 
to go forth to the world as part of a piano bearing the 
label of “John Brinsmead and Sons.” Thus it 
happens that every buyer of a ‘ Brinsmead” is quite 
sure that he has good value for his money, whether 
he buys a thirty-guinea cottage, or a two-hundred- 
and-fifty-guinea grand. The stamp of excellence is 
on all alike, and every instrument is worth the money 


that to be gained by practice pure and simple. It is | laid down for it. I am often consulted about pianos, 


perfectly 
because it is 
people too, 
strengthen the fingers; this is not the case, 
instrument with a li 
that purpose and pianissimo playing is far more 
effective than the strongest fortissimo. However if 
Mr, srotherhoud'’s invention will only do half as 
much as it is said to be capable of doing, its inventor 
certainly will not have lived in vain. 





NEW MUSIC. 
(Cocks AnD Co.) 
Buon Giorno, Rondo. By Cotsford Dick. 


Full of charming melody beautifully harmonized. This is | 


‘ _ specimen of the kind of mysic needed at the present 
wae music ‘devoid of great technical difficulties, but like- 
=~ dey oid of tameness and vulgarity. 
m4 Little Man. Song. Words by Marion Haig. The 
si¢ composed by A. H. Behrend. 
is 1S One of those semi-religious songs which are sure 
z : Sapte we: amount of popularity, but which we personally 
ite poe sy There is nothing particular in the words or 
this « sic to call for comment ; the most we can say for 
Ong Is that it isa very easy one to sing. 





certain that a great amount of time is lost | and friends who are afraid to trust to their own 
mis-spent in pianoforte practice, many /untried judgment come to me to ask where they 
think that a deep heavy touch tends to | shall go to buy a really good piano,—one which can 
: . an | be relied on in every respect. For, be it remembered, 
ght elastic touch is the best for | buying a piano without advice is almost as tricky and 


risky a thing as buying a horse, and traps and pitfalls 
without end beset the path of the unwary possessor 
of fifty pounds who is eager to possess a piano. The 
“ widow of an officer, who is compelled from neces- 
sitous circumstances to part with her piano,” is to be 
shunned as you would shun the plague, for she is 
almost certainly the agent of some bogus maker, who 
adopts shady means to sell an article which in 
“market overt” would not for a moment be looked 
at. Tony Weller when he cautioned the immortal 
Sam against “ widders,” and attributed to them a very 
large multiple of “spinster power”? may have been 
thinking not alone of the matrimonial widow, but of 
her equally dangerous sister who wants to sell for 
thirty guineas a magnificent instrument, nearly new,” 
which would be dear at one tenth of the money, 
The “ family going to India,” who advertise a paragon 
among pianos as to be had for the price of an easy 
chair, is another trap for the unwary, and if my 
advice is of any value, the said family will be allowed 
to take its piano to India, or to Jericho, or to the fire- 
wood man, and the piano-seeker will go to a reliable 








WHOLESALE ONLY.—HAAKE'S AND SCHIEDMAYER AND SOEHNE'S PIANOS.—16, LONG LANE, E.C. 
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128 ORCHESTRA AND MUSICAL EDUCATION. [gochey Meinl 
hcuse. When friends do condescend to ask my advice | delivered on one special branch of music, and haye 


about buying a piano, my reply is unvariably, “ go to 
Brinsmead, for whether you spend little or much, you 
will have your money's worth.” The house of Brins- 
mead does not follow the lead of some authors, who 
having made a great name by a few good works, trade | 
upon their good name, and flood the market with | 
rubbish; they prefer to keep up the quality of their | 
instruments, and justify the confidence inspired by a | 
great name. | 


(Zo be continued.) 


MUSIC TEACHERS’ NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. (U.S.A-) 
From the tude. 

The next meeting of the Music Teachers’ National 
Association, which will be held in New York City 
next July, is the most critical and important of all 
meetings of the organization since its origin. Its past 
has been its formation period. !t has now become 
known throughout the length and breadth of our land. 
It has become responsible for several very important 
movements, besides its national character must begin 
to assert itself, and it is in respect to this last feature 
we offer the following suggestions : 

There are now two other National Associations in 
the United States which should not exist as distinct 
bodies, namely, the Elementary Teachers’ Association 
and Tonic-Sol-Fa-Association. The former held its 


last meeting in Madison, Wis., the latter in this city | 


in February last. It would not only increase the 
usefulness of these bodies, but strengthen the Music 
Teachers’ National Association by combining or 
incorporating them, and all other National Associa- 
tions that pertain to music. 

The Music ‘leachers’ National Association has held 
together thus far with surprising tenacity. 
owing to the zeal of a few ardent advocates rather 
than any strength the association had as a body. It 
is now beginning to have prestige and force of its own. 
Contingencies will arise that will have to be met. 
Divisions of labour will have to be made, new 
responsibilities assumed, ete. 

The plan of the organization should, in our opinion 
be altered to suit the ultimate ends in view. 
manner in which the programme has been carried out 
in the past has obliged every member of the associa- 
tion to listen to some specialist in some department 
which was intensely interesting to perhaps only a 
small number. The voice teacher does not come to 
the meeting to hear one or two papers in his depart- 
ment and be obliged to sit the rest of the time with 
only a passing interest in the proceedings which per- 
tain to other branches of musical art. The public 


school teacher has a grand mission to fulfil, but amidst | 


talks on piano-technique, organ playing, higher 
theory, etc., he is forgotten, and the next year he 
quietly remains at home. 
standing of the association, be at least three depart- 


ments, all holding sessions, at the same time, in | 


different halls, of the same or different buildings. 


Piano, Voice, and Public School Departments could | 


readily be formed, and for occasional lectures of 
general importance all departments cculd unite in one 
hall, perhaps in the evening. ‘Lhe heads of these 
Departments would rightly be called vice-presidents. 
The present vice-presidents are merely a nominal 
ofhicer with no responsibility whatever. 

There are many good writers in the profession 
among the unknown musicians. Some of the best 
articles contributed to THe Erupr come from teachers 
with no national reputation whatever. With an 


active head, each department could have in the three | 


days’ sessions three to four dozen short papers 


}an 


It was | 


The | 


There can, with the present | 


eager and sympathizing listeners, instead of appearing 
in a tremendously large hall before a body who listen 
more from politeness than interest. Musicians as a 
class are totally unaccustomed to speaking before a 
large body and in a large hall, and many a well. 
prepared lecture has been received with partial 
indifference on account of this very thing. We haye 
attended nearly all the meetings of the Music 
Teachers’ National Association since its organi ation, 
d have been surprised at the good nature and 
tolerant spirit of the members. The old order of 
|things has been borne long enough. The friendly 
| feelings of the members towards one another will no 
| longer suffice. Many have observed the defects, but 
| kept quiet for fear of doing injury to the organization, 
| The exhibition of executive skill is out of place at 
such meetings, but incidentally music is acceptable, 
Allthe year round music can be purchased at far less 
expense than travelling perhaps one thousand miles 
for it. The convention man, who all the year round 
dwells in the back counties, must be taught to keep 
| his seat and behave himself. The teacher who adver. 
| tises him or herself through the association should be 
hissed down and excommunicated. There are mem. 
bers who are willing to undergo untold sacrifices for 
| the association, while, on the other hand, there isa 
horde of interlopers ready to step in and advertise 
themselves, and then go off and flaunt and sneer at 
the organization ; persons of that kind should not be 
invited to take part in the proceedings. 

We earnestly wish the association prosperity, and 
trust the managers will throw off the old regime and 
place the association on a broader basis commensurate 
with the possibilities of its usefulness. There is time 
‘enough yet to investigate the working of older 
| national associations, and profit by their experience 
and principles. There cannot be had a better set of 
officers than the present to undertake what is here 
| proposed. The next meeting will call together at 
least one thousand teachers, and the aim of the officers 
should be to do the most good to that number, and 
interest them in the future welfare of the organization. 





TEMLETT’S PATENT BANJO. 


Attention has recently been drawn to this 
instrument, although Mr. Temlett stated that 
he took out the patent some 14 years ago. He 


claims by this patent which consists of a suspended 
soundboard to increase the volume of tone and the 
carrying power of the instrument. Mr. Temlett has 
had such a demand for this banjo larely, that he had 
not a single finished one in stock to show to our 
representative, but amongst a vast quantity of ua 
finished work there were six instruments which areim 
tended for exhibition at South Kensington next year. 
The materials used in these banjos are well seasoned 
ebony, tulip, and rosewood, ivory string pegs and 
nickel fittings. 

Now however small a claim the banjo may have t0 
be classed asa musical instrument there has undoubtedly 
sprung up a demand for it, not only from the class 
who until recently were the almost exclusive pét 
formers on it, but from the middle and upper class 0 
society. From the price list it appears that Mr. 
_Temlett’s banjos are recommended by such cele 
brated banjoists, as Mr. J. P. Brewster and Mr 
Walter Howard. d 

Country dealers should get one of these’ trade lists, 
as itis certain that with the machinery Mr. Temlett 
has had erected to cheapen the production of his 
banjos, he is able to compete with any maker both 
in price and quality of workmanship. 
| His address is 93 and 95, Union Street, Borough, 
London. 
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ORCHESTRA AND MUSICAL EDUCATION. 
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BREATHING 


operatic performances at the Savoy Theatre, has | 
given an “invitation concert,’ with the avowed | 
urpose of bringing before the notice of her friends | 
and the public an invention termed the ‘* Ammonia- | 
hone,” upon which for some years Dr. Carter | 
Moffatt has been engaged, and which he has at length | 
perfected. Most people who are acquainted with | 
current musical events know that the inventor of the | 
“ Ammoniaphone” aims at voice cultivation by the | 
inhalation of artificial Italian air. He claims for the | 
“ Ammoniaphone” not only valuable curative pro- | 
perties in lung complaints and all affections of the | 
throat and chest, but the power of enriching the tone 
and extending the range of the human voice. . The 
best-known vocalists and instrumentalists appearing 
in the first portion of the programme were Miss 
Carlingford, Madame Dukas, Mr. W. H. Cummings. | 
Mr. J. M. Coward, and Mr. Louis H. d’Egville, | 
Much interest naturally attached to the appearance of | 
Dr. Carter Moffatt to explain the construction of the 
Ammoniaphone. He described how as a young man 
he had wondered why Italian voices were so different | 
to those of other climes, and how he at last became | 
certain that the difference was not due to the method 
ef teaching, but to “something in the air.” He 
narrated how during his stay in Southern Italy he | 
gathered a dewdrop from the leaf of a cabbage and 
applied chemical tests thereto. He made over 70 | 
analyses of the air and dew in various places and 
generally found the atmosphere abounding in 
peroxide of hydrogen and free ammonia. Detailing 
the various steps leading to the construction of the 
Ammoniaphone, with a specimen of the invention in 
the form of a silver tube in his hand, he explained that | 
it contained the chief constituents of Italian air, | 
prepared and retained under peculiar conditions. 
Through an absorbent material a current of air is 
drawn through the lungs, which, it is stated, has the | 
effect of making the voice rounder, fuller, and more | 
resonant, whilst an extension in both directions takes | 
place. Weekly Echo | 





THE PRICES PAID TO TEACHERS. 


Do teachers of music receive too inuch pay? This | 
seems to be an absurd question to ask, for all we have 
met persons who seem to think our professional | 
labors are too well paid. There is constantly a/| 
tendency to cut down all teachers’ pay. Compare 
the income of good physicians, lawyers and ministers 
with that of teachers, and tell us whether we are well 
paid. To become a good music teacher requires | 
peculiar talents and gifts, it requires much time, much 
study and outlay of money, yet the prevailing 
opinion of many is that we are paid well enough, 
while not a few think that we are better paid than 
we deserve. In the next place compare the music 
a labors with those of lawyers, ministers and | 
eaciens, and they will be found to be just as | 
ae often even more so. Is there any reason | 
soe Sel — and intelligent music teacher should 
see 7 ess than a lawyer or a doctor? Women | 
on 'n constantly because there is a discrimination | 

© against them on the point of wages, yet itis | 


Cur observation that far too many ladies in the ranks | 
of the mt 


Prices, in 

rote ~2mMme . ° . 

ong themselves against their professional sup- | 

“a Our women’s rights «advocates find fault 

and j actories, with government, with school boards, 

pay egg of learning, because they as a rule | 

fer w 

ages to ladies than to men. We think 


isical profession are guilty of lowering the 
order to secure pupils, and in order to | 


ITALIAN AIR 1N ENGLAND. | 
“Miss Carlingford, a promising young vocalist, who | 


was recently taking part in the Gilbert-Sullivan | 


| proper professional 


innocent must suffer with the guilty. 


;ented often becomes annoying. 
difficult to attract the attention of a diverted mind 


they are right in asserting that if the work is well done, 
the pay ought to be the same, whether the work is 
done by ladies or gentlemen. But let these re- 
ormers look into our profession and see how ladies 
often deliberately cut down prices, where no one 
forces them or obliges them to do so. There is no 
schedule of prices discriminating against ladies, the 
male portion of the profession have no advantage 
over them in fixing prices, but neither have they any 
protection. Do ladies mean to intimate by the prices 
they charge that their work is of a correspondingly 
lower grade? Of course not. Still they cut down 
the prices until it is difficult for them as well as for 
men to make a decent living. 

Teachers we appeal to you to have more self-res- 


pect, to} value your labor higher and to love the 
profession better. 


Do not selfishly cut down prices, 
cariffg not what is to become of the next generation 
of teachers. If you love the art you teach, if you 


regard the profession to which you belong, then keep 


up its reputation and standing, not only by doing 
honest work, not only by self-improvement, but by 


sustaining reasonable prices for your professional 


labors. If others are proud to call themselves 
lawyers, doctors or ministers we would entreat you 
to be also proud to call yourselves teachers of music, 
and if lawyers, doctors, and preachers value their 
labor and set a good price thereon it is an example 
worthy of your imitation. If all teachers would show 
pride or self-respect, our pro- 
fessional condition would soon improve. But then 


there is the rub, that so many teachers lack  ro- 
fessional pride and self-respect, because in their hearts 


they feel themselves to be mere parasites, mere shams 
and pretenders. It is the result of all evil that the 
So good music 
teachers must suffer because of the shortcomings of 
the poor ones, and the condition of things of course 


| must continue just as long as there are poor teachers. 


Whether the National College of Music will drive 

them out of the ranks of the profession remains to be 

seen. We hope it will, but we fear it won’t. 
Brainerd's Musical World, 





A FEW OBSERVATIONS: 
Addressed to Pupils and Teachers by G. S. ENSEL. 


1. There is, to the teacher as well as to the pupil, 
nothing more injurious than absent-mindedness. In- 
attention to the work before us will make the most 
intelligent an imbecile, at least for the time being ; 
for it is the same thing whether the faculties we 
possess are not used, or whether they are altogether 
wanting. To theabsent-minded the teacher always 
speaks in vain ; hence instructing even the most tal- 
It is much more 


than to catch the flies swarming around us. Loud 
counting (aside from its merit in keeping time) 
will be found an excellent expedient to keep the at- 
tention to the musical object wide awake. 

2. Conceit.—It often happens that a pupil will 
practice a piece diligently enough, and yet heis not 
able to master it. Perhaps, that the teacher had given 
him an extra hard nut to crack, because he had no- 
ticed that easier compositions are carried, as it were, on 
alight shoulder. Such hard pieces, are often thought 
by the student to be “ finished,” though they may 
have been gone through in a careless manner. If you 
ask the pupil after his fruitless attempt, “ Is the piece 
difficult ?”’ then, to your surprise, he will answer, 
‘No, it is easy.” Behind such 2 reply lurks conceit, 
for he is imagining that nothing is too difficult for 
him to overcome. This is, to say the least, ridiculous 
in calling a burden light when we are unable to lift 
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it. He who calls a thing easy and yet cannot accom- | this direction ; and to be honest we must confess that 


plish it, unwittingly admits his own superficiality. | 
Besides this, conceit carries with it | 
A pretended great virtuoso 


That is concett. 
other defects and errors. 
is trying to make you believe that everything is easy 
to him, while to the rea/ artist it appears rather too 
difficult, for the simple reason that he is no charlatan, 
but aiming continually at a higher ideal, and there- 
fore willingly admits that the task before him is 
difficult. 
turned into modesty if they were to mind the maxim 
of a great artist, “ All that is beautiful is difficult.” 

3. Constant and tireless practise will hardly serve 
to reach a proper end unless the physical relaxation 
of the body is not lost sight of. Abstain from pro- 
tracted and fatiguing practice, and do not neglect 
daily exercise in the fresh air. 

4. Perfection—In the course of proper time ,the 
player must become so thoroughly imbued with his 


art that music will be to him like speech, while his | 


fingers act like lips, tongue, &c. When we reflect 
how much practice is needed to learn our own mother 
tongue correctly, We can very readily understand the 
necessity of the musician’s tireless application in 
order to attain a high technical skill, aided by faultless 
accentuation, and accurate phrasing. 

5s. The teacher, suggesting to the parents the 
necessity of their child’s more faithful practice, will 
often hear the following answer: “ We don’t intend 
that our child should become a Virtuoso.’ Don't be 
afraid ; by a natural law, growing trees do not reach 
to the sky; itis not so easy to become a virtuoso. But 
in holding out to a pupil the aim of a virtuoso, it may 
perhaps help to raise him an inch above mediocrity. 


HELP YOURSELF. 
From Brainerd’s Musical World. 


It is a strange saying, for all it is a true one, that 
teachers of music find it necessary to protect themselves 
against teachers. Doubtless it is the experience of 
many honest men and women who did their work well, 
that they had to step aside to make room for ignora- 
muses, boasters who by the aid of fine talk could 
convince parents that they are the true, the successful 
teachers. Generally these deceivers offer to teach for 
lower prices, for by appealing to the pockets they 
most generally succeed in gaining their point. While 
the class of teachers who are guilty of such professional 
discourtesies are the minority, they are by far too nu- 
merous not toattract one’s attention. Wehave known 
teachers who have sought introductions into families 
for no other purpose than that of supplanting another 
teacher. We have known teachers who were guilty 
of using even their church relations for such a low 
purpose as this. The question has often been asked, 
what remedy is there against such evils? but as yet 
no satisfactory answer has been given. Once in a 
while people find out that they have been “ taken in,” 
but such cases are rare, The humbug, the charlatan, 
relying as he does on smooth talk, usually succeeds in 
‘holding the fort.” We know teachers who monopo- 
lize whole townships, and that so effectually that no 


The self-complacency of many would be | 


we entertain very little hope for good and lasting 
results from the National College of Music. We may 
be mistaken and we sincerely hope we are, but we fail 
to see where the great good is to come from, that is so 
earnestly predicted. Weare not unfriendly to either 
of these organizations, we simply mean to show 
teachers that their success is to be insured only 
through self-improvement, and not through the aid 
of such organizations. Improve yourself, mentally 
and morally, strive to be men and women that 
command respect, be honest in the discharge of your 
duty, this is the only true way that leads to profes. 
sional success. “Help yourself,” do not indulge in 
lamenting much over the existing state of things, do 
not wait for a millennial season to be brought about 
by a protective union of teachers, but go earnestly to 
work, and that at once, working out your own success, 





“THE KING OF LOVE MY SHEPHERD IS.” 


PRIZE COMPETITION,—For Tunes in Short Score for 4 

Voices tothe Hymn. “The King of Love, my Shepherd 
is.’ The First Prize will be £2 23. for the best 
Tune. ‘the Second and Third Prize will be Musical 
Works to the value of 10s. 6d. eaca. The conditions 
which must be strictly observed, were pnblished in the 
| Orchestra and Musical Review, Nov. 22nd, 


| Jf none of the compositions sent in are of sufficient merit to 
| justify their publication in“ Parish Church Music” the prizes 
will not be awarded. 

| Competitors are particularly requested to write the words of 


| the first verse of the Hymn they are setting in their proper places 
| under the notes, 


“LO HE COMES WITH CLOUDS DESCENDING.” 
Additional mottos received : 


We regret to announce that there are no tunes of sufficient 
merit to warrant their publication ; prizes will therefore not 
be awarded, but the competition will be re-opened. The 
tunes sent in are merely ordinary long metre tunes which 
might be attached to any words. ‘The sort of tune we want 
is one to colour the specified words, and in this particular 
case the tune should so well colour the words as to be totally 
inapplicable to any other hymn. 








Sir Jutius Benepict.—When the hi tory of music and 
| musicians has been completed to the end of the present 
/century, the position occupied in its annals by Sir Julius 
| Benedict will be found in many respects without a parallel. 
To very few musicians eminent in several departments of 
| their profession is it given to celebrate their fiftieth annual 
| concert, nor does a case frequently occu. of a composer in 
| his eightieth year conducting an oratorio from his own pea. 
| These circumstances would alone form a sufficient claim to 
| honourable remembrance; but—still keeping aside Sir 
| Julius Benedict’s right to be considered as a representative 
musician of his time—there are other respects in which his 
career merits more than ordinary distinction. The oppor- 
| tunities which he has enjoyed of holding intercourse with 
many of the great creators of musical composition are, we 
should think, unique. Benedict knew Beethoven in 1527, 
and he had the honour of being not only a pupil, but a friend 
|of both Weber and Hummel. Mendelssohn he numbered 
| among the companions of his youth, and later on, while 1 
| Paris, he was on the most intimate terms with Rossin, 


| 
| 


other person, not even a superior teacher could dislodge | Auber, Meyerbeer, Berlioz, Hérold, Hovély, and_ others 
them under a few years of ha-d toil, though outside of | distinguished in the musical world. In our own country, 
as ’ 


: ‘ " i i » Ca , ling over 
their own fields they are known to be the direst cheats | during his long and honourable career, now extending 


and humbugs. 
The suggestion has been made that teachers 


half a ceatury, he has been the friend, and not unfrequently 
| the patron, of most of the eminent musicians of his time, 40 


has gained for himself a position in our midst such as 10 


should pledge each other not to engage in such work, | foreigner has succeeded in attaining since the days of 
not to cut prices down, but then what is the pledge of | Handel.—Fvom “ Cassell’s Family Magazine” for December. 
such charlatans worth? We really can see no way 
for a remedy of this evil except by enlightening the 
people and by teachers improving themselves. The|  yfossrs, B, Williams and Co., of Ivy Lane, have resumed 
National Music Teachers’ Association (U.S.A.) has as | business at their old premises, 91, Paternoster Row, these 
yet failed even to make the slightest improvement in | premises having been rebuilt after the late fire. 
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WORDS FOR MUSIC. 


THE JOURNEY OF LIFE. 


The summer sun is shining bright 
Upon the waves ihat roll in play ; 
And slowly in the nvonday light, 
A loving couple wend their way. 
No trace is there of worldly care 
Life to them is bright and fair, 
And merrily, merrily, on they go 
Over the hills where the wild flowers blow ; 
Sing, song, 
All day long ; 
Under the sun that shines above, 
Merrily oh! 
On they go- 
Onward they journey in peace and love, 


ORGAN NEWS. 
RECITALS. 


ADELAIDE, (SOUTH AUSTRALIA.)—A grand organ recital by 
Mr. T. H. Jones, organist at thefCongregational Church, North. 

| Adelaiae, was given in the Tewn Hall on Tuesday afternoon, 
October 22, in the presence of a large and fashionable audience, 
including His Excellency the Governor and suite, Dr. Reynolds, 
the Roman Catholic Bishop, his V orship the Mayor, and several 
members of the City Council. The first item on the programme 
was Mendelssohn's Third Sonata. Schubert's Adagio (posthumous) 

| was the next piece interpreted. This adagio has not been given 
| in Adelaide before. Chopin’s “ Funeral March,” ep. 35, was then 
played. It has not been rerdered in Adelaide since Signor Giorza 

| was here, and it introduces the vorx ce/es¢e in the trio with very pretty 
| effect. The piece de resistance ot the afternoon, however, was un- 


| doubtedly Lemmens’ great composition, * The Storm,” which was 


| played in Adelaide for the first time, Haydn's Surprise Symphony 
] d | was next disposed of. In this work all the effects obtainable upon 
Onward they journey in peace and love. | the instrument are introduced, and i: is the immense number of 
; Variations that makes it such a favourite with the public, It was 
| admirably rendered, and Mr. Jones bronght the programme to a 

close with Handel's Grand Concerto, No. 2, the most difficult and 

““showy” piece played during the afternoon. Mr. Jones speaks 
| most highly of the Town Hall organ, and says that it behaved in 
a manner that left nothing to be desired. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. ©. W. Perkins has been appointed organist to St. 
Michael’s Church, Star Street, Paddington. 


o * . 


Though time has wrecked the man’s bold brow, 
And tinged the woman’s hair with grey, 
The faithful hearts have kept the vow 
And journey on from day to day. 
Sorrow and care, a goodly share, 
Shadowed the lives of the faithful pair, 
But griefs may come and sorrows pall, 
Love was the mighty lord of all ;— 
Sing, song, 
All day long, 
Under the sun that shines above, __* 
Cheerfully oh ! 
On they go— 
On to the end in peace and love, 
On to the end in peace and love. 
H, VINCENT BARWELL. 
The above words are copyright. Musical composers desiring to use them 
may have full particulars concerning them by applying to the publisher 
W. REEVES, 185. Fleet Strect, London, E.C, 


” . wp ¢ 
Serbice Wists. 
(LONDON.) 
SUNDAY, DECEMBER 14th. 


St. PauLt’s CATHEDRAL.—Morn: Service, “ Benedicite,” 
(Martin) ; Benedictus, Smart 2 F. Holy Communion, Smart in 
| F. Even: Service, Smartin F ; Anthem, “ Think, good Jesu ” 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. ( Mozart). ; Dr. J. Stainer, ents oe 

INFELIX.—There is no remedy for it. Perseverance is the thing | _ WESTMINSTER ABBEY,—Morn. Service, “ Benedicte,” (Turle in 
How did all these other people succeed? you have evidently got A); Jubilate and continuation, (Smart in F). Even. Service, 
beyond dogmatic teaching. Ask your teacher “ Why ?” if he can- | (Stainer in B flat); Anthem, ‘‘And Paul came,” “ Now we are 








not tell you, discard him and teach yourself. | ambassadors,” “ How lovely are the messengers,” (Mendelssohn.) 


F. P—No. You should learn to reckon your intervals from ST. SEPULCHRE’s, HOLBORN, E.C.—Morn. Service, Benedicite, 
the clef or clue given you. | Best in C ; Benedictus, Dykes in F. Anthem, “ Sleepers wake,” 

C. Witson —The fact of a man’s playing the organ on Sunday | (Mendelssohn), Kyrie and Credo, Agutter in B flat. Even. Service, 
does not constitute him a professor of music. The gentleman to | Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, Cooke in G ; Anthem, “ Thy Word 
whom you allude may be utterly incompetent and yet receive a is a Lantern,” (Purcell.) Bdwin M. Lott, 


salary for playing the organ. , ‘ sic 
X: Y, Z.—Service Lists answer a double purpose ; they inform | _ Organist and Director of the Choir. 
| ST. PEerer’s ITALIAN CHURCH, HATTON GARDEN, E.C.— 


you concerning that which you may hear at any particular church | |: : : 
on some particular Sunday be likewise let Prog! soe the Services | High Mass, Asperges, \ - Novello; Mass, Haydn, No. 16. 
and Anthems which are most popular. Offertory, “QO Jesu, (Winter.) | Vespers, Antiphons (Gregorian 
ELsIE.—There is so much competition among song writers that Chant) ; Psalms, Gregorian and Plain Chant Harmonised ; Hymn, 
a small defect will mortally injure a song. Meaningless repetition Aucient Melody, Harmonised ; Magnificat, Nixon, No.3; Anthem, 
is the great fault to be avoided. ‘‘Alma Redemptoris Mater” (M. L. Gordon.) Motetts, *O God 
F, L.—We should describe it as the “ open pedal.” have mercy,” “How lovely are the Messengers,” (St, Paul.) 
ScHOoL.—Associate your school with Trinity College, London, Benediction, O Salutaris, (Rossini); Tantum ergo, Ancient 
The fees are low and the Examiner will be an effectual check. | Canticle. : 2 
Miss B, (Southport.)\—The ‘Lo! He comes” will be duly Murdoch L. Gordon, Organist, &e. 
announced. Specimen sent of short score is suitable. Have you TEMPLE CHURCH.— Morn. Service, (Cooke in G); A.them, 
seen the 5 number of Parish Church Music out? Sseveral more will | “ The Wilderness” (Goss) ; Even. Service, (Cooke inG) ; Anthem, 
be ready shortly, “ Awake, awake! put my 1 Hopkiea be (Ww te 
REX.~.We do not obser . i ist this year, gi - J. Hopkins, Mus. Doc., 
further particulars, arve: poor name te the Set sie geen, gue Organist and Director of the Choir. 
CHRIST CHURCH, CLAPHAM.--Morn. Service, Mass, Kyrie 
Sanctus, O Salutaris, Agnus Dei, Gounod, (Messe des Orphéonistes) ¢ 
Credo and Gloria, Dykes in F ; Benedictus, Foster in E flat. 
Even. Service, Hoyte in B flat ; Anthem, ‘“ But who may abide,” 
and, ‘** And the Glory,” (Handel. ) 
William Sewell, A.R.A.M. 
Organist and Precentor, 





A FUGITIVE ORGAN-CONCERTO. 
To the Editor of the Musical Review. 


Sir—At his Organ recitals in London, Mr. Best has often 
Played (from M.S.) an Organ-Concerto by Handel, in G major, 
consisting of Largo, Ciaconna, Andante and Fuga, near the end of 
which occurs a cadenza dinganno. 

To quote Mr. Best ‘* This work is distinguished by the sustained 
pianissimo of the beautiful opening movement, which, with its fine 2 
Sequences of harmony, claims attention from the first note.” —— 

, airnge to say, this noble work does not appear to be published. Great men in the musical profession, those who receive 
mt 0h pte in either of the two sets of six concertos already | large salaries and whose names are lauded in journals far 

Can ad ec ; af and near, are by no means always happy. We have known 
a copy of he y piesa gran me where the original score, or | many a plain country teacher, that did his work honourably 
treble and bie ay be found,—even though it be but a skeleton | and was more contented ind blest in his work, than were 

ib those whose pictures and biographies appeared in the 
periodicals of the country. 


The Sacred Melodist is announced to appear in an 
enlarged form, with the additional feature of Tonic Sol-fa 
Notation alded on every page. 


WHOLESALE OWLY.—HAAKE’S AND SCHIEDMAYER AND SOEHNE'S PIANOS.—76, LONG LAWE, E.C. 





Herr C. A. Bucholz, the oldest organ builder in Germany, 
died recently at Berlin at the advanced age of eighty-eight 


venture to 


: say that, so long as this masterpiece r i ‘ 
Published, the c y ’ g Pp emains un 


rown of Handel lacks one glorious gem. 
Yours faithfully, 
CADENZA D'INGANNO, 





Dec. 6th, 1884. 
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ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTHY 
PRICED PAMPHLE 
CATALOGUES, etl 
POsT 
FREE 
FRE E, 








Entirely new construction throughout including the Patent Tuning Adjustment which supersedes the wooden wrest plank, and its clumsy old peg, 
the consequent grave defect of quickly getting out of tune; ease, perfection and durability being thus attained, 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 


, 20 & 22, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
* Factory: -THE BRINSMEAD manceourt WORKS, GRAFTON ROAD, KENTISH TOWN, w. 


J OHN BLOCKLEY’S Popular Songs: nett 2s. each. ‘Music for Christmas, 


BEAUTIFUL SNOW HEARTS AND HOMES (in F, G, and A) MERRY CHRISTMAS BELLS, Bowoott 
BELLS OF LYNN Also DUETS in F and A, and Trio SONG OF ROBIN REDBREAST, Bowes 
BREAK, BREAK, BREAK IN PARADISO HAPPY NEW YEAR, J. Blockley 
ELSIE LOVE NOT (D and E) REMEMBER ME (Rappelle toi) P. de Fay 
EVANGELINE MISERERE DOMINE (The Storm) LOVING VOICES (Duet or Trio (Allen 
HOPE'S FAIRY BELLS THE LOST CHORD (with Portrait) ROYAL INFANT OPERA (3 Nos.) J, Farm 
LISTENING ANGELS WOMEN OF ENGLAND (New Edition, with new coloured title) 


*,* Nearly all beautifully illustrated. *,* 


LONDON: THEODORE W. BLOCKLEY, 72, Berners Street, W. 


‘ — ‘ . . The Birkbeck Buildings Society’s Annual Receiptsexceed | VIOLIN TEACHERS anp STUDEM 
FIRESIDE DREAMS ive Millions. 


F1°W, 70, PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUIN" | HESKETT’S THEORETICAL | 
canal ‘ <ouieiae EAS PER MON'TH, with immediate Possession and | TECHNICAL VIOLIN COURSE, o 
NEW POPULAR SONG no Kent to pay, Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK BULLD- 

NG SOCIETY. 


FIRESIDE DREAMS siete ee 





lengthy instructions and exercises, for! 
nical execution mechan‘sm and the wai 





Charming Waltz Refrain. NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED, ~ | Bow- ings. Theory and Practice com 
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In E flat for Contralto or Bass, By ROSSINI. PirMAN, 20, Paternoster Row, EC. 


PIANO SOLO (transcribed by J. L. —none 
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In F for Baritone. ROECKEL) : 45 
FIRESIDE DREAMS ORGAN (aranged by Dintin iisiesch. J. S. B ACH’ S CELEBRA 
In G for.Mezzo-Soprano, L.Mus., T.C.L.) +: GAVOTTE. 
FIRES] : ) ps EE AMS _ “ied sl Effective FRoM THE VIOLIN SONATA, No. 2, NB. 
In A flat for Soprano or Tenor. ’ 5 , Said to be the finest Gavotte ever written 
MR. BUCKLAND, REGENT ST., CLIFTON, BRISTOL y 

“Melodious . . its varied time, measure, &c., very TRANSCRIBED FOR PIaNOFORTE SOL) 

effective.” —Musical Standard _ PawpntetT—" Parntzss any Penrect Dentistay,” | RICHARD RICKARD, 
“A favurite song written in a popular taking Post free, om a 67, Great Russell Street, opposite PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS 

al British Museum, by | By Post for Half Price. 
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ESTABLISHED 1851, Doctor of Dental Surgery ; Exam. U.S.A.; F.R.M.S. | GLORY TO GOD IN THE HIGHEST.Ps 
F.Z.8.M.S.A., eto., inted Honorary Dental | “Varied in style and very effective.’ r 
] KBr ‘CK BANK, Southampton Buildings, Chancery cae to the British — for Deaf and Dumb | Journal. 
e Females, Reedham Orphan Asylum, Lie. Vie. | ; i i 
© Accounts opened accordi to the usual tice . | Al the foll “4 1 1 ] lious Ad 
of Gam Weukeen oa lavesent "aenes =m the Te Schools, eto., ete., ete., sole Inventor and Patentee te RI, Fa gl 


monthly balances when not drawn below £50. No com- of Dental Im rovements for which a Gold Medal | BEHOLD I BRING. 6th edition. 
missiou charged for keeping Accounts, excepting under i highest Diploma of Merit has been THERE WERE SHEPHERDS, 3rdeil 


exceptional circumstances, 





The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per pa om for a ape mr fees. Discount | very, easy 
cent. Interest, repayable on demand. e Clergy ; members of the al and Medical Pro- bs) GN. 2nd 1000, 
The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, | fessions, an  eateees of Army and Navy and Civil Service Aue Ay penn eed = aos Choir’ 
the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and tore tickets 
Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, | MAGNIFICAT and NUNC DIMITTIS# 
and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stooks, Shares | 8rd edition. 
and Annuities | V [OLIN CLASSES. te 
Leseens of Credit and Circular Notes issued, M 1 T , aT 4 | EASY TE DEUM in F. 2nd edition, 
A pamphiet, with full particulars, on application, 0 » iursdays a . % 
—— FRANCIS RAVENSCROFYS, Menagen. a ndays, sucadays an y MARCH in D. Organ or Harmonium, 


7 o'clock, at Pirman’s, 20, Paternoster 


OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR How. Fee 8/6. _ Lesson, 90 minutes. 
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